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THE ‘MATERIAL OF A THOUSAND USES 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shows above ——— made from materials 
SS ee ae ee Under the capital * sign for infinity. _or unlimited 
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Non-Inflammable — Non-Fading — Easily Worked 
G ERE’S a better basis for quality products— a raw material that 
. more perfectly approaches the brilliance and permanency of 
[[ cigaRerte jade, coral, topaz, lapis lazuli, mahogany, horn, ivory, 
Paeenoas tortoise, amber. 

// elas 7 
// The perfect material for screw machine work, embossing, jigging, 
/ an milling, threading, slotting, sanding, drilling, tapping, shaping and 

y || rhinestone setting. Takes and holds a high polish on rag buff 











and tumbling barrel. Does not crack or crumble. Hence waste is 
WL reduced to the irreducible minimum. Cannot fade and is practically 

unbreakable. Odorless, tasteless and non-inflammable. Alcohol 
cannot damage it. Non-conductor of heat and electricity. Has any 
other raw material so many advantages? 


W [ UMBRELLA 
NY HANDLES }J 
| Let us prove these advantages at our expense by making samples of 

your products in KAROLITH at our laboratories. Tear out this 


advertisement and ACT on it TODAY! 
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KAROLITH CORPORATION /f 


189-207 Thirteenth Street : Long Island City, N. Y. | 
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Johnson Products Co., Inc. 


Recognized the World Over 
as the Clearing House for 


SCRAP CELLULOID 
AND FILM 


Four and one-half acres de- 

voted entirely to the reclaim- 

ing of scrap celluloid, film 
and similar products 





Johnson Products Co., Inc. 


General Offices and Plant 


Garfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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Established 1919 










addinite 





in United States 


Aladdinite was the first casein plastic to be manu- 
factured in this country. 


In Aladdinite you have a strong, durable, workable 
material that is INEXPENSIVE, NON-INFLAM- 
MABLE and SANITARY. 


It machines easily because it is made 
from the finest quality of imported 
casein. 


The uses of Aladdinite are unlimited, particularly 
being applied in the button industry, in radio, for novel- 
ties, fountain pens, pencils, cigarette holders, beads 
and combs. 


Aladdinite is superior to hard rubber, wood, ivory, 
or any expensive and dangerous materials for both 
economic and safety reasons. 


Aladdinite comes in sheets and rods—in all colors, 
either solid or mottled, and such pretty effects as buf- 
falo horn and tortoise shell. It takes a beautiful fin- 
ish readily. 


If you are interested in component parts made from Aladdinite, we 
shall gladly refer you to reputable manufacturers fabricating it. 


Insist on Aladdinite, the original American material. 


Aladdinite Co., Ine. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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C. B. PETERS CO.,), inc 


110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS “PERSVAR” TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 0880 




















Press Polishing Plates 


Steel or Brass 


Nickel Polished Both Sides 


WOOD FLOUR 





Inquiries Solicited 
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THE BURROUGHS COMPANY 


Established 1869 


Designers and Builders of Hydraulic Machinery 
Complete Equipments for Production Moulding Our Specialty 


246 No. 10th St., NEWARK, N. J. 





PRODUCTS 


Hydraulic Equipments for Moulding, preforming, 
polishing, cake forming, sheeting, extruding, blow- 
ing, embossing, dehydrating and hydrostatically 
pressing, Bakelite Condensite Redmanol, Celluloid, 
Fiberloid, Pyralin, Viscoloid, etc., or compounds of 
Shellac, Rubber, Casein, Bituminite, Gelatine, etc., 
known under various trade names. 


Hydraulic—Rod Presses, Rodless Presses, Semi- 
Automatic Presses, Tilting Head Presses, Angle 
Presses, Guns, Sheeting Machines, Pumps, Accumu- 
lators, Valves, Packing, etc. 


Moulds—Plain or Direct Heated, Flash, Positive, 
Semi-Positive, Sub-Cavity, Multi-Cavity, Internal 
Pressure, Core Covering, Hand, etc 


Specialties—Steam Plates, Cast Iron; Steam 
Plates, Machine Steel; Gas Plates, Electric Plates, 
Swing Joints, Blanking Rolls, Ball Turning Lathes, 
Ball Grinding Machines, Edging Machines, Paper 
Cutters, Biowing Presses, Hobs, Dies, Die Engrav- 
ing, Tool Making, Special Machinery, Designing, etc. 


EXPERIENCE AND FACILITIES 

Our experience as designers and builders of the 
most efficient machinery and moulds for hard and 
soft moulded plastics is based on fifty years’ ex- 
perience and study of moulding problems in pyroxy- 
lin, rubber, shellac, phenolic resins, bituminous and 
casein compounds. 


Our moulding units and specialized moulding ma- 
chinery are designed and built under supervision of 
expert engineers experienced in thermoplastics. 


Why not avail yourself of our experience and fa- 
cilities rather than resort to individual makers of 
fractional parts of the equipment you need when we 
can supply them all? 


EXPERIMENTAL DEPARTMENT 
We have permanent equipment available for de- 
monstration. 


TILTING HEAD PRESS FOR PRODUCTION 
MOULDING (Patented) 


Embodies the 
following 
features: 


Direct heated 
and chilled 
mould. 


Automatic 
ejection of 
moulded 
pieces. 


Centra lized 
valve control. 


Hydraulically 
operated 
steam and 
water distri- 
buting valve. 





Head Tilts giv- 
ing unobstruct- 
ed view and ac 
cess to upper 
and lower dies. 


Short stroke 
due to Tilting 
feature hw 
water consump- 
tion. 


We build 
this type of 
press in 
three stand- 
ard sizes. 
Can _ build 
to suit your 
require- 
mentts. 


Note How Head Opens Like a Book 








ANGLE 
MOULDING 
PRESS 
(Patented ) 


















Rodless Type 
for Production 





moulding with 
direct heated 
and chilled 
moulds for 
moulding 
pieces ré@quir- 
ing split dies. 


RODLESS HYDRAULIC 
PRESS FOR HAND 
MOULDS 


Simple, compact, rigid con- 
struction, no rods to stretch or 
nuts to work loose, insures 
parallel surfaces between plat- 
ens. Built in any size or power. 
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of our pet hobbies 
has been the opening 
of letters. We look 
at them all, from the 
solicitation of funds for marble 
palaces for editors to earnest re- 
quests for positions from cap- 
tains of industry. 

From time to time this col- 
umn has reproduced letters of 
commendation, and we are 
thankful to say they still come 
in to gladden our hearts. But 
the other letters have their lit- 
tle thrill too. 

One particular type of mat- 
ter that pleases us is the de- 


mand for information. Manu- 
facturers asking for cellu- 
lose acetate in sheets; the fab- 


ricator seeking the maker of 
rolls for pyroxylin button com- 
positing; interested parties de- 
siring contact with any Amer- 
ican manufacturer of Pollopas. 

A business paper such as 
PLASTICS must not only seek 
the highways and byways for 
new and interesting ideas, but 
to be of greatest service to its 
readers, it should act as a clear- 
ing house for those seeking in- 
formation. 

PLASTICS will not only do 
this always but, whenever pos- 
sible, will publish under a 
Question and Answer Depart- 
ment the diverse and helpful 
problems that our editorial ad- 
visors have tried to solve. 

If you have a production prob- 
lem, an obtuse or knotty techni- 
cal detail; if you wish the name 
of a company making some 
necessary items, this publica- 
tion will place its full resources 
at your command to get the cor- 
rect answers. 

While PLASTICS places itself 
at the disposal of the industry, 
you, Kind Reader, can do an in- 
calculable good by furnishing 
for publication any problems you 
yourself have worked out that 
you think will be of benefit to 
the industry as a whole. No 
matter what it may be, the un- 
solicited contributions to these 
columns will have our most 
earnest consideration and heart- 
felt thanks. The Publisher. 
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NON-INFLAMMABLE 





j , 0 
J The Finest Quality 


Casein Plastic 
in the World 

From England came the process—we erect- 

ed the plant—right here in New York State 

—and now we are beginning to distribute 

this superior quality Casein Plastic to the 

American market. 


ERINOID is NOT an experiment. It has 
been manufactured for years—in England 
and France. Owing to its superlative qual- 
ity its sales have increased year by year. 


Because it is made from the best Casein 
produced, ERINOID is vastly superior in its 
working and machining qualities to any 
other Casein Plastic on the market. 


A marvellous substitute for such costly ma- 
terials as Amber, Coral, Horn, Ivory, Jade, 
Lapis Lazuli and Tortoise Shell. 








It’s 
Uses 


BUTTONS 
BEADS 
COMBS 
ELECTRICAL 
FIXTURES 


SWITCH PLATES 
SWITCH COVERS 


UMBRELLA 
HANDLES 


STICK HANDLES 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
PENCILS 

BUCKLES 
MANICURE SETS 
HAIR BRUSHES 
CLOTHES BRUSHES 
MIRRORS 

CIGAR HOLDERS 


CIGARETTE 
HOLDERS 


DOMINOES 
DICE 
COUNTERS 


POCKET KNIFE 
HANDLES 

FRUIT KNIFE 
HANDLES 


TOILET ARTICLES 


ERINOID for quality— 



















NON-CONDUCTING try it out. 


ODORLESS 





~-<, 
The new plant of the ERINOID Write for samples, prices and full 
COMPANY which has already information. 
begun production. 


THE ERINOID COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


19 WARREN STREET 
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With the Pioneers—1 


Schoenbein, Discoverer of Ceilulose Nitrate 


Basis of Modern pyroxylin plastics industry was 
laid 80 years ago by the invention of guncotton 


HE birth of a new ‘industry 
and the discovery of a ma- 
terial that, more than is gener- 
ally realized, has profoundly in- 
fluenced all modern history, took 
place just four score years ago. 
Modern warfare found a new 
and potent propellant 
for its most powerful 
projectiles; the dread- 
ed torpedo found a 
deadly charge of a 
harmless appearing 
substance, and the 
great events of the 
world’s history as 
well as the antics of 





the latest popular 
comedy star found a 
transparent pellicule 
on which they might 
be recorded—all of the 
same basic material. 
The entire art of 
plastic molding was 


led into new channels, 
and countless subsidi 
ary industries arosc 
and prospered due to 
this epoch-making 
event—the discovery 
of cellulose nitrate. 

It was in the Fall 
of 1845 and the 
Spring and Summer 
of 1846 that the ex- 


By Carl Marx 


periments which led to the dis- 
covery of cellulose nitrate took 
place. Christian Friedrich 
Schoenbein, a professor of 
Chemistry at Basle. while work- 
ing on a problem in reality quite 
remote from the subject, treated 





CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH SCHOENBEIN 


some paper some sugar and 
some cotton with a mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids, and 
was much astonished at the re 
markable properties developed 
in these substances by such a 
‘omparatively simple treatment. 
Schoenbein, however, 
at once recognized 
the extreme import- 
ance of his discovery 
and immediately took 
steps o bring the same 
to the attention of the 
leading men of 
ence of his day and 
to the governments of 
several countries. 

Before discussing 
this remarkable dis- 
covery, it might be 
well to dwell a little 
on the personality of 
this man, 
entific achievements 
have assured him of 
lasting fame, even if 
he had never found 
the secret of the effec- 
tive nitration of 
lulose. 

Christian Friedrich 
Schoenbein was born 
on October 18th, 1799, 
at the town of Metz- 
ingen, in Wurtem 


sci- 


whose sci 


cel- 





10 


burg. His chemical career start- 
ed at an early age, for when 
but 14 years old he entered the 
employ of a chemical works at 
Boeblingen. There his skill and 
ability soon caused his employ- 
ers to entrust him with difficult 
and intricate chemical opera- 
tions, and eventually he held a 
position of considerable respon- 
sibiilty. 

He stayed with this concern 
for seven years, when, in 1820, 
at the recommendation of his 
employer he obtained a position 
with the well known publisher 
of the Dingler’s Polytechnisches 
Journal, Dr. J. G. Dingler. 

This gave the young Schoen- 
bein an excellent opportunity to 
enlarge his knowledge as _ the 
best scientific periodicals of the 
day and a splendid library thus 
became available to him. He 
was wont to study from four to 
six in the morning, then attend 
to his regular work until seven 
at night, when he would resume 
his studies, often as late as ten 
at night. He excelled in mathe- 
matics and Latin, and was a 
great admirer of the chemical 
treatises of Berzelius. 


Schoenbein As a Man 


But a short time later, he 
transferred his activities to the 
chemical works of J. N. Adam 
near Erlangen in Germany, 
afterwards attending the Uni- 
versity at Tuebingen where he 
became a pupil of C. G. Gmelin 
and Prof. Bohnenberger. After 
completing his studies in 1824 
he became an instructor of phy- 
sics and chemistry at Keilhau. 
The next years were spent in 
England, first as an instructor 
at Epsom and later spending a 
year in general studies at Lon- 
don. Paris saw him in 1827, 
attending the lectures of such 
famous scientists as Gay-Lussac, 
Ampere, Despretz and Thenard. 

His most important post, how- 
ever, and one that he held for 
over forty years, was that of 
professor at the University of 
Basel, Switzerland, from 1828 
to 1868. 

Personally, Schoenbein was a 
remarkable man. One of his 


outstanding characteristics was 


his deeply religious nature. He 
had a profound respect for 
nature’s workings, saying on one 
occasion “No matter how large 
the sum-total of human knowl- 
edge may appear to the uniniti- 
ated, it is only the experienced 
savant who recognizes the gaps 
and omissions and who admits 
that regarding al! that nature is 
capable of and knows, but a 
tiny fraction has as yet been 
uncovered by man.” 

His family life was through- 
out a happy one, except for the 
grief caused by the untimely 
death of one of his four daugh- 
ters in England. He thad mar 
ried in 1835 and for thirty- 
three years, was universally be 
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loved and esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. He was highly 
sociable, had a fund of good 
humor and a host of friends. 
His acquaintance, and corre- 
spondence with other great men 
of his day, gave rise to a large 
number of highly interesting let- 
terms, many of Which have been 
published in book form. His 
friendship with Michael Fara- 
day, the English scientist, was of 
long standing, and he survived 
him by scarcely a year. 
Although in robust health for 
most of his life, Schoenbein con- 
tracted the dreaded disease, an- 
thrax, and died after only a few 
days’ illness at the home of a 
(Continued on page 30) 


Finds New Use for Ivory 
Nut Waste 


By Lawrence E. Whitlock 


OR many years the large 
amount of waste that re- 
sults from the manufacture of 
ivory nut buttons has been a 
practically useless material. 
One of the few methods of em- 
ploying it comprised the polish- 
ing of cut buttons by tumbling 
them in the powdered waste, 
and it has also found some ap- 
plication in dusting bakers’ tins 
to prevent adhesion of loaves of 
bread in baking. 

Recently another new use for 
this material has been found, 
and one that is perhaps some- 
what odd, as it so far removed 
from the other uses of ivory 
nuts. It is nothing less than 
the use of the powdered waste 
as the inert ingredient in a dis- 
infectant compound. 

According to United States 
patent 1,563,604, of December 
Ist, 1925, granted to Lawrence 
E. Whitlock, an organic sub- 
stance such as vegetable ivory 
is reduced to a powder of about 
the fineness of ordinary corn- 
meal. The waste material that 
is produced in the manufacture 
of buttons is very suitable for 
the purpose. 


The second ingredient of the 
disinfectant is powdered niter- 
cake, which is the acid sodium 
sulfate that results from the 
manufacture of nitric acid from 
Chile saltpeter and sulfuric acid. 
As this niter-cake is so very hy- 
groscopic and by taking up 
water from’ the atmosphere 
would bake together into a hard 
mass, very difficult to use, 
enough of the ground up ivory 
nut waste is added to prevent 
this and a dry, easily running 
powder is obtained. 

The proportions of ivory nut 
waste varies from two to ten 
percent of the entire mixture. 

The reason the ivory nut 
waste is superior to ordinary 
cellulose which might be used 
for the same purpose, is that 
the ivory nut is not affected by 
the sulfuric acid present in the 
niter cake. Inasmuch as con- 
siderable waste, as high as 30%, 
is produced in making buttons 
from vegetable ivory, the ton- 
nage of waste amounts to quite 
an amount, and any new outlet 
for this material is welcome to 
the industry. 
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Quantity Price Discounts Justifiable 


Does the big customer deserve extra 
consideration on his large purchases? 


UCH has been said, both 
pro and con, on the ques- 
tion of quantity price discounts 
The problem, especially at this 
stage in the development of the 
plastics industry, is one of out- 
standing importance, and de- 
serves more than casual com- 
ment. For here is a point of con- 
troversy between the makers of 
pyroxylins and the manufactur- 
ers of pyroxlin articles that is 
well worth a thoro airing. Let 
us examine the present situation. 
The availability of plastics in 
small quantities has given rise 
to a distinct type of manufactur- 
er. His position is analogous to 
that of the small sweatshop op- 
erator in the clothing industry. 
Purchasing, let us say, fifty dol- 
lars worth of material, he starts 
the manufacture of some toilet 
novelty. He rarely figures costs. 
Why should he? His overhead— 
practically nothing, labor charg- 
es, minimum—he goes blithely 
on his way with production. And 
the price, naturally, is low, very 
low. 

The finished articles may, bv 
chance be worth while. But too 
often they are merely cheap eve- 
deceiving imitations. This, then, 
is the competition the large 
manufacturer must face. 

A reputable maker cannot 
lower price unless he lowers 
quality. And that solution, as an 
intelligent, farsighted business 
man, he will not consider. His 
production costs have been shav- 
ed to a minimum consistent with 
a policy of sound efficiency. So 
there is no relief in that direct- 
lon. Consequently, with the ne- 
cessarily higher overhead and 
costs, occasioned by a laudable 
desire to produce honest, sound 
merchandise, the large manufac- 
turer finds himself in a precar- 
10us position. 


By M. Hanenson 


President, Piroxloid Products Corp. 





M. HANENSON 


Does the maker of the raw 
pyroxylins come to his aid? Does 
he say, “Here Mr. Big Customer, 
here is a discount on your large 
purchases.” He does—not! 

Yet surely the granting of a 
reasonable price discount to 
large buyers is justifiable. 

From the sellers point of view, 
it is proportionately less costly 
to sell ten thousand dollars 
worth of material than it is to 
be filling a multitude of fifty 
dollar orders. The economies re- 
sulting from decreased account- 


New York City — “Celluloid 
for use as a novelty product 
would find a tremendously in- 
creased market if it could be 
made non-inflammable, for the 
public is wary of those celluloid 
articles and novelties that are 
subject to fire hazard,” recently 
said Mr. Rapper, head of the 
Joseph K. Joseph Company, 31 
West 31st Street. 

Qualified by ten years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of cel- 


ing, selling, storage, credit risk, 
etc., costs more than cover any 
discounts that may be granted. 
Other industries, confronting 
the same situation, have recog- 
nized the soundness of quantity 
price discounts. 

The reaction of the larger 
manufacturer, at the present 
time, is a distinct deterent to 
the advancement of the indus- 
try. He feels, and rightly, that 
the measure of cooperation he 
has a right to expect has not 
been forthcoming. For in many 
cases he finds himself actually 
restricted in th» production of 
pyroxylin products. 

Several months age; the Pirox- 
loid Products Corporation con- 
verted an entire floor, that had 
formerly been utilized for the 
manufacture of Pyroxylin pro- 
ducts, to the making of alumin- 
um articles. The reasons for this 
move are obvious to the reader 

Viewed from any angle, the 
advisability of a reasonable price 
discount is apparent. 

If our industry is to march 
ahead at a steady rate, if the 
progress that has been made in 
the last decade is to be contin- 
ued, it is high time that such 
discounts be instituted. Let us 
hope that ‘the powers that he’ 
may see the light. 


luloids, Mr. Rapper is in an ex 
cellent position to comment on 
the situation. 

He remarked further: “A 
large number of makers of cel 
luloid products are looking for- 
ward to the day that will bring 
a workable, non-inflammable 
celluloid to their work-shops. It 
is no exaggeration to predict 
that the trade in celluloid novel- 
ties will increase five-fold with 
the advent of such a material.” 
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Bakelite Patents Held Not Infringed 


Molding of phenol resin billiard balls dis- 


closed for first time in extensive litigation 


N August 12th, 1925, Judge 

Morris in the United States 
District Court at Delaware, 
rendered a decision, published 
in the Federal Reporter, 2d ser- 
ies, Vol. 7, page 697, November 
26th, 1925, to the effect that the 
United States Patents 942699 
and 942809 were not infringed 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Collen- 
der Company in the manufac- 
ture of billiard balls from phen- 
ol-formaldehyde condensation 
products. 


Patents in Suit 


The decision is based on the 
apparently uncontradicted facts 
that the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company in preparing the 
phenol resin does not operate in 
accordance with the methods of 
the patents sued upon, and 
does not use “heat and pressure”’ 
in the sense of the Bakelite 
patents. 

The first of the two patents, 
942699, was granted December 
7, 1909 and covers the use of 
heat and pressure in converting 
an initially fusible and soluble 
phenol resin into the infusible 
and insoluble stage. The second 
patent, 942809, granted the 
same date, covers the use of 
small amounts of alkaline or 
base materials as the condensing 
agents or catalysts in bringing 
about the condensation of the 
phenol and the formaldehyde. 

The prior art involved, and as 
admitted in the patents in suit, 
had already shown that large 
amounts of alkalies could be used 
as condensing agents, and also 
that acid and salts could be used 
for the same purpose. The spe- 
cific improvement claimed by 
Baekland in patent 942809 was 
the use of small amounts only of 
alkaline substances, in amounts, 
to quote the patent claims, of 


By William C. Segal 


“less than one-fifth of the equi- 
molecular proportions of the 
phenolic body used.” 

The method employed by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany in preparing the resin for 
their molded billiard balls, and 
the subsequent operations of 
forming the balls differ in their 
essential characteristics from 
the operations disclosed by 
Baekland in the patents on 
which the suit was brought. 








The synthetic resins had been 
used for some time before the 
advent of the modern types of 
phenol-aldehyde condensation 
products. 

Basing his decision upon what 
had been done in the prior art, 
Judge Morris came to the con- 
clusion that to form such con- 
densation products in their final 
state first and then to mold the 
same was old, and to do so hence 
did not infringe the Bakelite 
“heat and pressure” patents. 








The defendants process con- 
sists of several steps. To a mix- 
ture of equal portions of phenol 
and commercial 40% formalde- 
hyde it adds a base (caustic 
soda) in an amount equal to 
about 70 percent of the equi- 
molecular proportion of the phe- 
nolic body used. The mixture is 
allowed to stand for some time. 
A measured quantity of it is 
then put into a flask. The flask 
containing the desired quantity 
of the mixture is connected with 
a reflux condenser and the con- 
tents heated to the boiling point, 
acquiring a reddish brown color, 
and are then poured into a bowl. 

Immediately the operator be- 
gins adding hydrochloric acid 
and stirring the mixture vigor- 
ously, this being continued until 


the mixture begins to separate 
into two liquids. One of these 
liquids is an aqueous solution, 
sometimes called “mother 
liquor,”’ and consists of the free 
water in the phenol and form- 
aldehyde solution and also of the 
water which constitutes one of 
the products of the reaction. 


The second or remaining 
liquid is the other product of the 
reaction—the condensation pro- 
duct in its initial form. It is 
light brown in color and oily or 
viscous in character. The be- 


ginning of the separation of the 


two liquids is evidenced by the 
appearance of drops of the oily 
liquid upon the surface of the 
then milky, opaque contents of 
the bowl. Thereafter the addi- 
tion of hydrochloric acid and 
the stirring are cautiously con- 
tinued until the separation of 
the contents is practically com- 
plete and the condensation pro- 
duct, now almost entirely at the 
surface, is caused to boil and 
bubble by the heat generated by 
the reaction. The _ reaction, 
shown by the boiling to have 
proceeded far enough, is then 
checked by the addition of 
water. The mother liquor soon 
rises to the top and is poured 
off. 


Forming the Resin 


The condensation product, 
then a hot, white or creamy 
semiplastic mass, remains. The 
filler, consisting essentially of 
lithopone and other inert min- 
eral constituents, is then added, 
thoroughly mixed and the mass 
made into a small “pats”, which 
remains overnight in the room 
in which made and are then put 
into a drying room having 4 
temperature of 160° to 200°F, 


(Continued on page 4@) 
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NE of the most interesting 

features of the 1925 Expo- 
sition of Chemical Industries 
was the “Court of Chemical 
Achievement” in which were dis- 
played the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the past year in chemi- 
cal manufacture research. 

In a glass case were displayed 
a number of very beautiful ob- 
jects made, apparently, of jade, 
amber, pearl and ivory—but a 
notice explained that these were 
made of a casein plastic Karo- 
lith. 

As this material is a new 
comer in this field, some infor- 
mation relative to its properties 
may be of interest. 

Karolith is the trade name 
for one of the first all Ameri- 
can casein plastic materials. Its 
development furnishes a new 
outlet for a practically waste 
product—skim milk, furnishes 
the public with a new material 
in which beauty of color and 
finish is combined with strength, 
and marks a definite achievement 
of American science and Ameri- 
can chemists. 

Casein is the principal protein 
material found in milk. Whole 
milk contains an average of 
about 2'4% casein: skim 
milk, i. e., whole milk from which 
the fat has been removed, will 
average slightly higher in case- 
in. Commercially casein is pre- 
pared by coagulation or precipi- 
tation from skim milk by the 
addition of an acid, such as 


muriatic or sulfuric, or by the ad- 
dition of an enzyme such as ren- 
net. Acid caseins find industrial 
application in the manufacture 
of glue, paper coating, cold 
water paint, etc. The principal 
industrial outlet for rennet case- 
in is in the manufacture of case- 


~= %  Karolith As a Raw Material 


From buttons to mirrors, this casein 
plastic exhibits its versatility 


By George H. Brother 


in plastics, for which it is better 
suited than acid caseins. In the 
past, practically all the caseins 
manufactured in this country 
were acid caseins, but with the 
development and growth of the 
caseins plastics industry, it is 
safe to predict that a large per- 
centage of skim milk at present 
wasted will be used in the manu- 
facture of rennet casein. 


One of the outstanding prop- 
erties of casein which has caused 
its use in other industries make 
its application to the manufac- 
ture of plastics possible. As 
casein glue causes two pieces of 
wood to adhere, as casein in 
paper coating mixture holds 
powdered China clay to the paper 
and casein in cold water paints 
holds the pigment glued to the 
surface painted, so casein in 
plastic material holds to itself, 


and after hardening with for- 
maldehyde, is a tough, horn-like 
material of high comparative 
tensile strength. 

The development of Karolith 
is not, in the strict canse of the 
word, a discovery, since casein 
plastics have been made and 
known in Europe for a number 
of years. This fact does not de- 
tract, however, either from the 
importance of this development 
or from the brilliance of the 
achievement, as the European 
processes were so well protected 
by secrecy and a confusing mass 
of patent literature, that it was 
necessary to proceed through 
practically the same steps of 
research and development as 
though the material was un- 
known. The research was 
started in the Mellon Institute 


of Industrial Research, Pitts- 
burgh, which is a_ thoroughly 
American institution for bring- 
ing scientifically trained minds 
to bear on industrial problems. 
The chemists who have worked 
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this problem out from the re- 
search stage to successful manu- 
facture, are graduates of the 
University of Kansas, and the 
Universities of Nebraska and 
Toronto. The fact that this re 
quired five years.of intensive 
study is indication of the diffi- 
culties encountered. 


Karolith has been produced 
by the Karolith Corporation, 
Long Island City, New York, 
commercially for about a year 
and a half, in which time the 
demand for the material has 
doubled and doubled again. As 
the trades comes to know the 
material and recognize its many 
strong points, they apply it more 
and more and new fields for it 
are found almost daily. Thus 
every indication points to a bril- 
liant future for this material. 

This popularity is like every 
popularity, whether of things 
animate or inanimate, based on 
merit. There is no other ma- 
terial known at present which 
so ideally combines beauty with 
strength, durability and worka- 
bility. To this must be added 
the fact that Karolith is not a 
composition, so is uniform or 
homogeneous in _ structure, is 
practically non-inflammable, 
odorless and tasteless. It can be 
made in any color or shade from 
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a delicate coral or turquoise, to 
a clear ame- 
thyst or jet 
and the colors 
are not affect- 
ed by expos- 





ure to the 
sun’s actinic 
rays. It can al- 
so be produced 
in grained or 
mottled effects 
rivaling and of- 
ten excelling 7 
jade, cloudy am- fw 
ber, horn, tor- | ©))) 
toise shell, ete, \\ 7}} 
in beauty. SS 
This material, which is chemi- 
cally and practically a synthetic 
horn, works analogous to horn 
with this difference—being more 
uniform in structure and closer 
grained, makes it possible to 
produce a more lustrous and 
lasting polish by means of the 
same machinery, viz. — high 
speed rag buff for large objects; 
tumbling barrels for small. It 
softens under influence of mod- 
erate heat or water, so can be 
bent and embossed. It turns 
and drills readily and can be 
threaded and engraved. It can 
be dyed or stained, the dye 
penetrating only the surface, so 
it is possible to produce beauti- 
ful two color effects by engrav- 
ing designs on dyed material. 


These properties make it al- 
most ideal for buttons, for which 
it is very extensively used. It 
competes successfully with the 
high grade horn buttons for 
overcoats, because it is just as 
high in quality, if not higher, 
than natural horn, and is more 
beautiful. It competes success- 
fully with bone, pearl and vege- 
table ivory for shirt, shoe and 
underwear buttons because it 
can be advantageously worked 
on automatic machines and the 
waste is insignificant in com- 
parison with its competitors. 











There is no other material on 


the market at present which can 
successfully compete in the two 
extremes mentioned as well as 
with buttons of intermediate 
quality and price. There is also 
no other material which can so 
quickly and easily be made up 
in new colors and shades to sat- 
isfy the demands of changing 
fashion. 

Another field where Karolith 
has very successfuly been ap- 
plied is the fountain pen and 
automatic pencil industry. Pre- 
viously, hard rubber or metals 
were used, with the result that 
pens and pencils which would 
wear well were quite expensive 
and were not attractive in ap- 
pearance. Now it is possible to 
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obtain beautifully colored pens 
and pencils which stand up 
well: in use at quite reasonable 
prices, thus enabling a greater 
number of people to enjoy the 
advantages of these present day 
necessities. 

Karolith is also used in the 
manufacture of buckles, millin- 
ery ornaments, beads, toilet 
articles, cigar and cigarette 
holders, radio parts, wall electric 
switch plates, cutlery handles, 
etc. A demonstration room 
equipped with machinery for 
working the material and the 
services or advice of experts is 
available for the asking to any- 
one interested in the possibility 
of applying this material. 





More Light on Pollopas 


Crystallite, an American attempt at 
reproduction, fails to materialize 


OLLOPAS, the organic glass 

clear synthetic material 
which was described in Decerh- 
ber PLASTICS, gives promise 
of further utility, such as the 
production of molded products 
and for impregnation. 


An interesting intermediate 
product, made during the manu- 
facture of Pollopas, is a viscous 
solution which can be used to 
impregnate various articles, they 
being afterwards hardened so 
as to form the Pollopas right 
within the pores of the material. 
As the solutions are alkaline, 
they can be mixed with shellac, 
and interesting combinations of 
this resin with Pollopas are sug- 
gested to the investigator. The 
liquid solutions of Pollopas 
have been called “Shellan’” by 
the inventors. 


As the raw materials, urea 
and formaldehyde, are neither 
of them very expensive, and are 
available in unlimited amounts, 
Pollopas should, when once the 
manufacturing difficulties are 
overcome, have an important 
place in the industry. 


In this connection it might be 
interesting to point out that 


some attempts were made a few 
years ago in the United States 
to produce a material somewhat 
similar to Pollopas. It was also 
made from urea and formalde- 
hyde, but by the use of an acid 
catalyst. It was known as 
Crystallite, and had the desir- 
able properties of being molded 
by heat and pressure. The 
writer saw some very attrac- 
tive articles molded both from 
transparent and opaque Crystal- 
lite at a small experimental 
plant at Staten Island, N. Y. 

However, all of the products 
thus made, afterwards warped 
and cracked to pieces. This was 
probably due to the impossibil- 
ity of removing the acid cata- 
lyst, and that some form of 
polymerization continued to take 
place. As far as now known, 
Crystallite was not a commercial 
success as nothing further has 
been heard about it. However, 
it is presented as an example of 
the line of experimentation that 
is being followed, and to show 
some of the difficulties that be- 
set the path of the inventors 
who devote their energies to the 
solving of these difficult prob 
lems. 
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Converting Waste Into Wealth 


Charles J. Johnson builds new industry by 


reclaiming the trimmings of pyroxylin plastics. 


By James A. Devereaux 


“PAVHERE can be nothing of in- 

terest to readers of Plastics 
regarding our business,” said 
Mr. Charles J. Johnson when 
approached for details regard- 
ing the remarkable success ‘he 
has attained in a business which 
a few years ago would have 
been considered an impossibility. 
“We simply buy celluloid and 
other plastic waste, sort it, seil 
it, and are making money.” 

A most modest statement 
when you consider that the 
speaker, but a clerk at a large 
plastic manufacturing plant less 
than ten short years ago, is now 
the controlling factor of a half- 
million dollar corporation, the 
Johnson Products Co., including 
a five-acre plant of most modern 
construction, dealing with thous- 
ands of concerns and handling 
annually many million pounds 
of a material formerly consider- 
ed not only useless but actually 
dangerous. 

Yes! A most modest state- 
ment indeed; yet its echoes re- 
veal the success of the life-work 
of this ambitious young man, 
and the story of the real value 
of economy—the by-word of 
efficiency in American Business 
—the conversion of a waste ma- 


terial into a valuable byproduct. 

Before revealing the story in 
its entirety, a word or two by 
way of explanation may prove 
useful as well as interesting. 
In the first place, the word 
“celluloid” is a trade name own- 
ed and controlled by one of the 
large manufacturers, so when- 
ever it is used it refers to all 
the various plastic compounds 
despite the fact that each manu- 
facturer has his own individual 
trade name. 

To the public, however, Py- 
ralin, Ivoroid, Nixonoid, Pyroxy- 
lin, Fiberloid, Celluloid and so 
forth all look alike and pass 
under the same “celluloid” even 
in our daily news items. 

Plastics are furnished by the 
manufacturers in the form of 
tubes, rods and sheet, and from 
these basic forms the multitud 
inous articles are fabricated. 
The number of different objects 
made from the various pyroxy- 
lin plastics is legion, and is 
growing daily. The versatility 
of the material is unlimited, and 
its thermoplasticity allows of 
the manufacture of objects of 
shapes that would be difficult, if 
not impossible to produce by 
any other process than that of 
plastic molding. 





Section of the sorting department of the plant of the Johnson Products 
Company at Garfield, N. J. 
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CHARLES J. JOHNSON 


The making of plastics, repre- 
senting millions of dollars worth 
of output, is controlled prac- 
tically by a half dozen gigantic 
concerns, which supply the fab- 
ricators with an extremely large 
variety of shades, colors and 
effects in the form of rods, tubes 
and sheet. The material is given 
its final form by sawing, cut- 
ting, stamping, plastic molding 
or punching. 

It will be quite obvious that 
no matter how much care is 
taken in the laying out of sheet 
stock for punching or cutting, a 
considerable amount of waste 
results. Considerable skill is 
often displayed by the fabrica 
tors in making use of trimmed 
material, such as the inside of 
picture or mirror frames and 
the like, or the trimming from 
the handles of a mirror back; 
these smaller pieces being em- 
ployed for making smaller parts, 
powder-box covers, and the like. 

Nevertheless, in the final an- 
alysis, there is about ten per- 
cent of waste, although some 
intricate shapes cause a wastage 
of stock as high as 25 percent. 
With a material as expensive as 
a good grade of pyroxylin plas- 
tic, it is quite evident that a 
great economic would re- 
sult to the entire industry, if it 
were not for such fore-sighted 


loss 
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men as Mr. Johnson, who visual- 
ized the possibilities of recover- 
ing this material, and then had 
enough of the go-getter in him 
to make his vision a reality. 
Years ago, and especially in 
New York City, stringent regu- 
lations were promulgated by the 
fire department regarding the 
disposal of pyroxylin plastic 
waste. It had to be disposed of 
within a given time. The usual 
method was to gather it, take it 
to an open lot, and burn it up. 


Although there is nothing in 
pyroxylin plastic wastes that 
would give rise to spontaneous 
combustion, the extreme inflam- 
mability of the product, especial- 
ly when in the form of fine shav- 


However, when packed in tin 
lined cases or cans, it represents 
no greater hazard than other 
waste products. 

So much for the background. 
At this point let me introduce 
Charles J. Johnson and his Big 
Idea. Back in 1918 or 1919, as 
a junior clerk in one of the big 
plastic manufacturing plants, 
Mr. Johnson conceived the idea 
of recovering all this useless 
waste. He had many occasions 
to observe the burning up of the 
accumulated pyroxylin waste, so 
he took home a few pieces and 
began to experiment with it, 
eventually hitting on a plan that 
was to spell financial success to 
him and to help the entire in- 


ings, makes it a decided hazard. dustry by reclaiming for use 





Cutting out blanks results in waste of from 10 to 30%. 
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millions of pounds of perfectly 
good and useable materia]— 
provided one had the vision to 
see how it could be used. That 
is what Johnson contributed .to 
the art. 

Perceiving how easily it burn- 
ed under direct flame, Johnsen 
decided that it should melt if 
carefully heated, and which, of 
course it did. 

From this melted condition it 
could be easily incorporated 
with new stock. It is on this 
basic idea that the present busi- 
ness of the Johnson Products 
Co. is built. Needless to say, it 
took many months of hard labor 
and considerable persuasion to 
convince Mr. Johnson’s super- 
iors of the intrinsic worth of 
the idea. 

It was soon found that when 
pyroxylin plastic are used, a 
saving of as much as 25% of 
camphor results, and at the 
same time an additional bulk of 
25% is obtained, for most of the 
pyroxylin plastics consist of 
about one-fourth camphor and 
three-fourths cellulose nitrate. 
Upon such economical recom- 
mendations the use of waste be- 
comes of standard method in 
many plants. 

When the first experiments 
had been conducted, Charles J. 
Johnson, sensing his great op- 
portunity, borrowed five hun- 
dred dollars and started to col- 
lect plastic waste. He had no 
difficulty in obtaining quanti- 
ties of it, paying but little for 
it, as most plants were glad to 
find somebody who would take it 
off their hands. 

At first he used his back yard 
of his home for his place of 
business, and when some of the 
“big fellows” wanted certain 
colors of plastic waste ma- 
terial, Johnson was able to sup- 
ply them, giving them spot de- 
liveries. From this back-yard 
plant and the borrowed five 
hundred, the present world-wide 
business has developed, the com- 
pany dealing with concerns in 
practically every State of the 
Union, Canada and Europe. 
Probably close to a _ million 
pounds of diversified plastic 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Watch the Well Dressed Londoner 


English styles include many novelties 
made to resemble tortoise shell and horn 


ARIS, the Mecca of all fem- 
inine styles and of new bi- 
zarre fashions, has been furnish- 





undergraduate smartly 
attired 


An Eton 


ing smart women throughout 
the world with many interest- 
ing articles made wholely or in 
part of plastic products. 

When it comes to men’s fash- 
ions and novelties, however, 
Paris must take a back seat to 
London. Not only do all cloth- 
ing styles come from the home 
of Prince Edward, but many ad- 
juncts to men’s apparel also 
originate there. 

No perfectly dressed London- 
er, such as the young gentleman 
pictured on this page, steps out 
of his dressing room without the 
necessary accessories to com- 
plete his attire, such as a proper 
cigarette case and match box. 

For many years, silver has 
been the material from which 
such articles have been made, 
but recently there has been a 
vogue for a personal case made 
to resemble tortoise shell. Of 
course casein or pyroxylin are 
the materials the manufactur- 
ers actually use, for nothing else 
has the advantages these pro- 
ducts have for beauty and serv- 
iceability. 

It generally takes about six 
months for a man’s style to 
cross the water; so American 
manufacturers should soon be 





Have Successful Year 


A remarkably successful year 
in toilet goods and gift wares 
is reported by Samstag and Hil- 
der Bros. 

The department, which is 
under the personal care of Mr. 
Samstag, did a record breaking 
business and doubled the sales 
of any previous year in these 
lines. 

Atomizers, shell burners, and 
French gilt ware studded with 
gems, were among the most suc- 
cessful items sold this season. 


Cartwell Lectures 


N. Madison Cartwell, control- 
ler of the Celluloid Company, 
talked to a group of New York 
University students some time 
ago on the subject “Manufactur- 
ing as a Vocation.” 

Mr. Cartwell pointed out the 
splendid field for advancement 
that manufacturing offers to the 
college man to-day. 


His address aroused consider- 
able comment and _ interest 
among the students present. 


prepared for requests from the 
better shops for articles similar 
to those pictured here. 

















Shell cigarette case 





netted 














Ash tray of casein plastics 

















Highly colored cigar case 


The Rex Novelty Works, 10 
East 12 Street, presented a most 
interesting line of celluloid 
novelties for the holiday trade. 

Vari-colored, hand painted 
shoe horns fer Miladys boudoir, 
featured the Rex showing. 





The Athol Comb Company has 
recently moved into offices at 
303 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
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This machine has been especially adapted for working Celluloid, Pyroxylin Plastics 
and compounds of a similar nature. 

These Farrel Rolls are furnished in single units or groups of two, three or four ma- 
chines driven by a single motor and reduction. Each machine is independently controll- 
ed by a Farrel Coil Clutch and Brake. 

Farrel Rolls fully meet the requirements of all State Labor Boards. 
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Special Representative, * EVARTS G. LOOMIS 810 Broad St., NEWARK, N. J. 




















LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 
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CARVER HYDRAULIC VALVES 
with 
Monel and Stainless Steel 
renewable parts 


End Your Valve Troubles 


Cut your operating and maintenance 
costs by ordering NOW. 








Manufactured by Stop Valve 
FRED S. CARVER ” New York®" 
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EDITORIAL * IMPRESSIONS 








Friendly Cooperation Gets Results 


A® we enter upon the new 
year and attempt to peer in- 
to the future, there is one thing 
that strikes us more forcibly 
than any other. And that is 
the new spirit of cooperation 
that is rapidly permeating not 
only industry, but the whole 
civilized world. 

Perhaps no better exemplifi- 
cation is to found for this than 
the splendid gesture made by 
the nations of Europe who but 
a few years ago were at each 
others throat, in a death strug- 
gle for supremacy. Some thing 
of the same nature is taking 
place in industry, right here in 
our own country. 

Competitors who a few years 
ago were desperately trying to 
wrest what little business there 
was obtainable from each other 
by ruthless competition, price- 
slashing and a host of other ill- 
advised methods, are beginning 
to see a great light. 

The realization that after all 
there is just a certain definite 


demand for a line of goods, and 
that if there are too many in 
the same field an over produc- 
tion must result, has led them 
to the conclusion that anything 
that increases the demand for 
the whole field redounds to the 
benefit of those engaged in 
meeting the demand. 

By friendly cooperation, the 
whole industry is raised in tone 
and by limiting useless competi- 
tion, releases resources for the 
development of things that are 
new and which, in consequence 
of their novelty, increase the de- 
mand. This is true especially of 
the Plastic industry—both in 
pyroxylin as well as molded re- 
sin materials. 

With a stable and sane gov- 
ernment in the saddle at Wash- 
ington, with lowered taxes and 
a general abolishment of waste 
and lost motion such as this 
country has not seen in a gener- 
ation, a real prosperous year 
should be ahead of us all. 





Our Series on the Pioneers 


ODERN Plastic materials 

owe their origin in most 
cases to men who have lived and 
labored in the past generations. 
Only a few of the more fortunate 
of the pioneers have survived 
to see the triumph of their prod- 
ucts. By far the greater num- 
ber of them lived, as do so many 
of the world’s pioneers, ahead of 
their time. 

The children of their brains, 
and the products of their pains- 
taking endeavors so often lack- 
ed some little essential, or failed 
to interest their contemporaries, 
so that they led a painful ex- 
istence for a few years until, 
usually a little too late, someone 
else recognized the value of the 
new product, made obvious im- 
provements, much easier for him 
in the light of the more ad- 


vanced knowledge of his day, 
and put the product over with a 
will. 

The records of these early 
achievements are buried in the 
venerable archives of the chemi- 
cal and technical press; more 
often as not in a language 
foreign to the United States, 
and, at best difficult of access. 
Only a few of the larger libraries 
of our country have the early 
numbers of some of the maga- 
zines in which are recorded the 
achievements of such men as 
Schuetzenberger, Schoenbein, 


Boettger, Parkes, Spill, Lebach, 
Bayer and so many others. 

It is doubtful if many of the 
present generation of users of 
and artificers in the modern 
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plastic materials are familiar 
with the work of the pioneers 
upon whose indefatigable effort 
the manufacture of their raw 
materials are based. 

In the series of articles “With 
the Pioneers” beginning with the 
present issue of the second 
volume of Plastics an attempt 
will be made to give honor to 
these men, to whose vision and 
energy We owe so much. 

As a considerable number of 
the earlier articles on these 
plastic materials deal only with 
the chemical] side of the inven- 
tors endeavors, and as in most 
of the cases all references to the 
personality of the men them- 
selves have been omitted, it will 
be our pleasure to delve into 
some of the more intimate his- 
tory of our pioneers and to thus 
do justice to their efforts. 

SS 


Vol. II, No. 1 
LASTICS has now arrived at 
a stage of its career where 
there appears to be no doubt 
that it will be the leading and 
permanent trade paper of the 
continually growing and expand- 
ing industry of molded products 
and their congeners. 

Although only three numbers 
have thus far appeared, the per- 
iodical having been started in 
October, 1925, the constant 
stream of new _ subscriptions 
that has poured into our offices 
and the demands for back issues 
have exhausted the extra copies 
so that at present the early num- 
bers are already out of print. 

As it is highly desirable that 
the calender year and volume 
number of any trade publication 
that aims at permanency and 
which will be quoted and used 
in the future, coincide, so with 
our January number we will be- 
gin pagination again with page 
1, and Volume 2. The subse- 
quent issues will then be pagin- 
nated numerically so that at the 
conclusion of the second year 
another volume will have been 
completed. 
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Great Interest Shown in Renaming Pyroxylin 


Multiplicity of names leads only to confusion, 
misunderstanding, and needless duplication 


EMARKABLE as it may 

seem, and although almost 
seventy years have elapsed since 
the first “pyroxylin plastic” saw 
the light of day, there has not 
as yet been adopted a univer- 
sally applicable name for this 
class of useful products. 

As pointed out in Plastics for 
December, 1925, there is a real 
and urgent need for the adop- 
tion of some common and easily 
pronounced and remembered 
name which can be freely used 
by anyone, and which is not the 
sole property of an individual or 
firm. 

In Europe, and especially in 
Germany, the problem appears 
to have found a happy solution. 
The Germans for example have 
very sensibly named the cellu- 
loid-type of pyroxylin products 
after two syllables, the first one 
Zell, meaning a cell and also the 
beginning of the German word 
Zellulose (cellulose,) and the 
second one Horn, which means 
what it says. In other words, 
in Germany pyroxylin plastics 
are universally called “Zell- 
horn.” This is not only de- 
scriptive, but a clearcut defini- 
tion of the main outstanding 
property of the material. 

The French, on the other 
hand, have practically made the 
word “Celluloide” a part of their 
language, and any form of py- 








Edmund B. Levine, Pres. Fiber- 
loid Company opines that 
“—it is an excellent idea. At 
present Pyroxylin is the only im- 
portant product not generally 
known by a universally recog- 
nized and accepted name. If such 
a name could be found, a great 
step forward would be made in 
bringing the product into public 

consciousness.” 


By Carl Marx 


Morris Marx, President Pyroxy- 
lin Fabricators Association says: 


“Believe the difficulty involved 
in educating the public to the 
use of a new name for Pyroxy- 
lin would not be worth the ef- 
fort involved in coining and pop- 
ularizing such a name. 

“A new name would require 
that the symbolic letters of the 
chemicals composing Pyroxylin 
be aptly put together.” 








roxylin plastic material is call- 
ed by that name. 

In England, due to the activi- 
ties of Daniel Spill in the sixties 
of the past century, the name 
Xylonite, which was that given 
to the pyroxylin plastic of that 
early inventor, has pretty well 
maintained itself as a more or 
less universal term. In Amer- 
ica, we have the same name, 
only spelled with a Z, Zylonite, 
and which is used quite widely 
by the optical trade, as for ex- 
ample the manufacturers of eye- 
glass and spectacle frames. This 
name was introduced by Spill 
and Schuepphaus. At one time 
there was some litigation over 
it with the Celluloid Company, 
who claimed that the similarity 
of sound infringed their trade 
mark. 

Celluloid was the name given 
to the product by Hyatt, and it 
must be conceded that inasmuch 
as he was the first one to make 
a really successful pyroxylin 
plastic that the right to name it 
belongs to him and to his suc- 
cessors. This stand has been 
approved by judicial decisions, 
and, legally, no one has the right 
to use this name for a pyroxy- 
lin plastic unless the same is the 
actual product of the Celluloid 
Company. 


The Arlington Works, years 
ago adopted a contraction of py- 
roxylin, namely “Pyralin”, and 
this is a very appropriate and 
euphonious name. However, it 
is a trade mark and hence can 
only be used by their successors, 
the DuPont concern and the Vis- 
coloid Company. 

To give the reader just a faint 
idea of the number of names 
which have been proposed, there 
might be mentioned the list 
given on page 2669 of Volume 
1, of Worden’s great encylcoped- 
ic work on the “Technology of 
Cellulose Esters’, which is as 
follows: Argonite, Alberite, 
Apiroid, Boroid, Camphoid, Cel- 
luline, Cellulodine, Cellulosine, 
Crystaloid, Celluloid, Lithoxyle, 
Phibrolithoid, Dermatoid, Elas- 
tozon, Exonite, Histoloid, Hya- 


line, Ivorine, Ivoride, Parckut, 
Prostine, Pyroxylid, Setoloid, 
Satolite, Securite, Sternoid, 
Steroxylin, Suberit, Vegetalin, 
Vitroloid, Xylamile, Xylinite, 


Xylonith and Xyloidine. 

To this might be added some 
of the modern names as Fiber- 
loid, Piroxloid, Celluvert, Celu- 
tex, Nixonoid and _ countless 
others. 

Is it any wonder that the lay- 
man and the purchaser is con- 
fused and bewildered when he 
is assailed by the multitudinous 


(Continued on page 32) 








P. N. Gottfried—Purchasing 
Agent for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. writes 
“submit CELLOX, as apt de- 
scriptive, euphonious, as my sug- 
gestion for a name which will 
cover Pyroxylin materials of all 
kinds. Am _ convinced that if 
this name or some similar one 
was adopted the industry would 

be greatly benefitted.” 
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A cartoon from the New York Morning World. 


Fifth Avenue and Main Street 
Buy Toilet Sets 


By Saul Meyers 


If so beautiful an object as a 
well-designed and _ well-made 
“pearl” toilet set can really be 
called a “fad”, then there ap- 
pears to be no doubt that the 
“fad” is literally sweeping the 
country. 

No matter how small the 
town, the local drug-store was 
almost certain to have promin- 
ently displayed among its 
Christmas suggestion a large 
and very fancy pearl-and-amber 
pyroxylin toilet set. From per- 


sonal observation it seems as 
though this particular combina- 
tion was the outstanding feature 
ture of the holiday season which 
has just drawn to a close, and 
unless appearances are deceiv- 
ing, hundreds of thousands of 
these art objects have found 
purchasers. 

Human nature, especially the 
feminine variety, is too much 
given to display and a justifi- 
able pride in possession to liter- 
ally hide such a light under a 
bushel. 
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Now there are a large number 


- - ByH.T. Webster | of manufacturers in this field, 


and considerable ingenuity was 
shown in varying the color- 
schemes, the outlines and shapes 
of the mirrors, brushes and 
smaller objects. 

With such a wealth of mater- 
ial to chose from, perhaps next 
years’ output will show  sstil! 
more freedom in design, and a 
greater diversity. As to the 
fear expressed in some quarters 
that the fortunate ladies who 
had such magnificent sets pre- 
sented to them by their affec- 
tionate admirers would fail to 
prominently display them on 
their dressing tables, this is, we 
believe, unfounded. 





Cellulose Expert 

Henry Jacobsen, one of the 
leading experts and consult- 
ants in the field of cellulose ester 
compounds, has __ established 
offices at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. Jacobsen, as consultant 
for several of the largest Ger 
man organizations, has created 
an enviable record in the field of 
plastics. 

At present, Mr. Jacobsen is 
experimenting with a new type 
of lacquer that will feature sev- 
eral plastic properties. 





New York Firm Expands 


The Reich-Asch Corporation 
61 Reade Street, has added an- 
other building to the Chamber 
Street side of their establish 
ment. The new addition will be 
devoted to the manufacture of 
toilet goods, novelties and cos- 
metics. 

Co-incident with the increased 
facilities, comes the announce- 
ment by Mr. Loeb, an executive 
of the firm, of the increase of 
the capitalization from two hun 
dred thousand to five hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Advances in Spectacle 
Frames 


By David R. Ettinger 
in February PLASTICS 
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Non-breakable 
Watch Crystals 


ATCH crystals made of 

glass are fragile things. 
You know that if you carry an 
open-faced watch in your pocket, 
or wear one on your wrist. 

But the situation isn’t hope- 
for a Pittsburgh manu- 
facturer has recently developed 
an improved type of the unbreak- 
able watch crystal, which is 
made of pyroxylin sheeting, a 
material of glass-like transpar- 
ency that is practically unbreak- 
able. A patented feature of this 
watch crystal is a permanent 
bevel that holds it in place. Once 
the crystal is properly fitted, it 
stays there and is dust-proof. 
No adhesive is necessary. 

The flexibility of pyroxylin 
plastics makes the fitting of the 
“Crystaloid” easy. It can be 
trimmed to size, if necessary, 
with scissors, cutting pliers, or 
file, and then the job of inserting 
it consists merely of placing 
three sides of the crystal into the 
groove of the bevel and bend- 
ing the fourth side until it, too, 
slips into the groove. 

Crystaloids are made at pres- 
ent in thirty fancy shapes and 
in sizes ranging from one-half 
to one inch. 


less, 


New Casein Plastic Makes Good 
Impression 


At the Chemical Exposition 
recently concluded, the Ameri- 
can Machine and Foundry Co. 
showed a case of very fine orna- 
mental articles made from a new 
Casein Plastic material which 
has been called Inda. The ma- 
terial ranged from fountain 
pens to toilet sets, and clock 
cases to mechanical pencils. It 
is understood that the present 
capacity of the factory produc- 
ing this material is taxed to its 
limit, but production is soon to 
be increased. The company 
makes only the raw material. 
leaving it to the fabricators to 
exercise their ingenuity in using 
the versatile material. 











Wood Flour 
Wood ‘ete 





In Fine and Coarse Grades 
WOOD FLOUR is soft powdered wood, light in color and 
more or less granular under microscope. 


WOOD FIBRE is very fibrous and grades run from a fine 
material resembling cotton linters and woodpulp to a coarse 
grade like steel wool 


Reasonable prices from $20.00 to $35.00 per ton, 
packed in 100 pound bags 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


BECKER-MOORE & CO., Inc. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Wood Flour 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N, Y. 




















Highest Grade 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 











Stability. Accurately controlled for 
definite solubility fac- 
tors in various solvents, 
milled to a uniform bulk 
per weight and adjusted 
to obtain maximum solu- 
tion in minimum time. 


Low acidity. 
Clarity. 
Uniformity. 


Any desired viscosity. 





Prompt Delivery. 


Made in U 


S. A. Samples sent on request. 
Sole Sales Agents 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Telephone, Asbland 2266 


New York 


Room 1505 


15 East 26th St. 
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Billiard Ball Litigation 


(Continued from page 12) 


where they stay for thirty-six 
hours. 

After being in the drying 
room for eight hours, however, 
they are coarsely ground. Four- 
teen hours later the coarsely 
ground material is reground. At 
the end of the remaining period 
of fourteen hours in the drying 
room the dried material is put 
into molds and heated, under 
pressure 3,500 to 4,000 pounds 
per square inch for 45 minutes 
at a temperature of about 300°F 
in a preforming press. 

Upon the removal of the balls 
from the molds they are again 
subjected to heat and pressure— 
called “gunning”—of 3,600 to 
4,000 pounds pressure per 
square inch for 35 minutes at 
a temperature of 340°F in a 
press known as a Hyatt hydrau- 
lic gun as described by Hyatt in 
his United States patent 239,- 
791 of 1881.° 

This about completes the op- 
eration as disclosed during the 
trial of the patent suit. One of 
the main points of the defense 
is the fact that a much larger 
amount of alkali is used in the 
initial stages than are claimed 
in Baekeland’s patent. 


“Heat and Pressure” 


While it is admitted that this 
alkali is neutralized by hydro- 
chloric acid, and the plaintiff, 
the Bakelite Corporation, main- 
tained that a small amount of al- 
kali remains in the resinous 
condensation product, the ex- 
perts for the defendant, Drs. 
Norris and McCormack testified 
that the solutions after neutral- 
ization showed no signs of al- 
kalinity, and that, in fact, the 
solutions were actually acid. 

The plaintiff attempted to 
show, by analysis of the finish- 
ed billiard balls, that small 
amounts of alkali could be ex- 
tracted from them by water, 
the quantities being from 0.08 
to 0.16 percent. However, Judge 


Morris holds that the method 
shown to have been used by the 
defendants was old in the art 
and that both Manasse and Led- 
erer had shown how an initial- 
ly oily and viscous condensation 
product could be converted into 
a final product by such methods. 

As to the use of pressure and 
heat in molding the balls, the 
court sees in this operation 
nothing more than the usual 
methods of molding in hydraulic 
presses, in which the function of 
the pressure is to give shape to 
the object and the heat to ren- 
der the binder sufficiently plas- 
tic to flow and reproduce the in- 
tricacies of the mold. 

As to the question of wheth- 
er the final condensation product 
as made by the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Company was 
infusible and insoluble before 
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the molding took place, evidence 
was introduced showing that 
the condensation product after 
the acidification and drying, 
was essentially insoluble in al- 
cohol and infusible in the ordin- 
ary sense of the word. Dr. Mc- 
Cormack introduced samples of 
the product at various stages of 
the drying, which showed only 
slight fusion at the edges when 
heated to 218°C. 

To quote the final portion of 
the decision, Judge Morris holds 
that “As the material to which 
the defendant makes a simul- 
taneous application of heat and 
pressure has the degree of in- 
solubility and infusibility pos- 
sessed by Bakelite C, and as the 
plaintiff does not divide its reac- 
tion into stages, I think the de- 
fendant does not employ the pro- 
cess of the ‘heat and pressure’ 
patent.” 

Further developments of this 
are awaited with considerable 
interest by all who mold and fab- 
ricate synthetic resin products. 





Converting Waste into Wealth 


(Continued from page 16) 


waste is continually in transit 
to and from the Johnson Prod- 
uct Co. plant, and yet Mr. John- 
sons says that the business is 
still in its infancy. 

Although the larger manufac- 
turers of the sheets, rods and 
tubes consume the greater pro- 
portion of the waste, many other 
line of business find use for it. 

The main feature, upon which 
the success of the business is 
built, is the extremely carefully 
sorting and classification given 
to the ‘highly diversified waste, 
which is often received in bad- 
ly mixed condition. By being 
able to give purchasers a uni- 
form grade of color of waste, 
the real service rendered the 
industry lies. 

The uses to which the assort- 
ed plastic wastes are put are al- 
most too numerous to mention. 
A great deal of it, especially of 
the straight colored material, 
goes back into raw stock. Other 


uses, especially for clear stock 
and also for deeply pigmented 
material, are the manufacture 
of lacquers and varnishes. For 
this purpose the pyroxylin plas- 
tic waste is comminuted and 
then taken up with solvents. 
Such solutions of pyroxylin are 
useful, and are widely employ- 
ed for the manufacture of coat 
ed fabrics as artificial leather, 
coated paper, shoe (box-toe) 
stiffeners and for waterproof 
ing fabrics and paper. 

Leather belt cements, water- 
proof adhesives and the newer 
kind of automobile paints also 
consume a large amount of the 
waste material. Still another 
method of utilization is the re- 
covery of camphor and the isola- 
tion of the cellulose nitrate, al- 
though this is still in the ex- 
perimental stages. The grind- 
ing up of the waste to minute 
fineness, and the molding of the 
powder thus produced, is one of 
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the most recent achievements, 
and when once perfected, bids 
fair to make use of every ounce 
of waste material than can be 
collected. 

During 1924, over three and a 
half million pounds of pyroxy- 
lin plastic scrap were handled by 
Johnson’s concern alone; and 
this represents about seventy 
percent of the total waste pro- 
duced. 

The present tendency in 
America is toward conservation 
not only of raw material but of 
labor—as witness the truly 
wonderful results obtained by 
national economy. Mr. Johnson 
has also contributed considerably 
to this end, as every one who 
saves really produces. It took 
high courage to undertake this 
new business as not only had 
prejudice to be overcome, but 
fire-hazards had to be faced. But 
all of these problems have been 
solved and the present plant is 
designed for safe and efficient 
handling of huge quantities of 
this interesting and valuable 
material. 





Pyroxylin on Glass 
From Gummi Ztg. 1925, p. 1826 


Pyroxylin material can be at- 
tached to glass by softening it 
with ether or other solvent and 
pressing the same with gentle 
pressure against the glass. Es- 
pecially good results are obtain- 
ed if the glass is first roughen- 
ed a little. Still better results 
can be secured by using a solu- 
tion of pyroxylin plastic in ace- 
tone as an adhesive. The plas- 
tic sheet should be soft before 
attempting to apply it to the 
glass base. 





In Germany Bakelite is find- 
ing wide application as a lining 
for apparatus which is to be 
subjected to sudden changes in 
temperature and designed for 
the storage of acid materials. 





What we don’t know 
about amber. 


By Irving Goldberg 
in PLASTICS for February 
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Youll find that 
H-P-M Presses 


Pay themselves 
eliite) Wal 





H-P-M Presses have demon- 
strated themselves one of the 
best paying investments in 
the Plastic Molding field. 
They are readily adaptable 
to any pressing problem and 
soon pay for themselves in 
increased production. 





Fig. 2643—Automatic Ther- 
mo-Plastiec Molding 
Presses for Bakelite, Cel- 
luloid, etc. 


When you install H-P-M Presses you 
add 50 years of press engineering ex- 
perience to pour working equipment. 
Put this experience to work for you 
today. You will soon be repaid plus 
good dividends on your investment. 





Fig. 2754—Hot plate press of the upward 
plunger type Molding bakelite, ete., using 
plain hand molds also for molding and vul 


canizing rubber goods. 









—=— THE -HVORAULIC PRESF MFG CO. 










There’s a type and size 
for your service 


55 LINCOLN AVENUE 
~_ 3 MOUNT GILEAD. 
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MANUFACTURE OF BRUSHES 
WITH PLASTIC MATERIAL AS 
A BINDER. U. S. Pat. 1,563,367, 
Dec. 1, 1925. J. A. Hultqvist. 


The invention relates to a method 
of manufacturing articles of a brush- 
like nature by feeding a fibrous ma- 
terial into a suitable plastic binding 
mass which has the property of hard- 
ening or setting relatively quickly. 





The nature of this mass is not dis- 
closed, the patent covering the method 
only. Four elaims, of which claim 
one reads: “The method of manu- 
facturing articles of brush like na- 
ture comprising the feeding of a plas- 
tic mass into sheet form, the move- 
ment forward of said sheet, and the 
forwardly feeding and insertion of a 
plurality of distinct bundles of fibres 
in said plastic material in its plastic 
state at the point where it is being 
fed.” (see illustration.) 





SHELLAC SUBSTITUTE RESIST- 
ANT TO ACIDS. U. S. Pat. 1,- 
564,002, Dec. Ist. 1925. Joseph R. 
Kuhn, assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to Carleton Ellis, Montclair, 
N. J. 


A synthetic resin practically com- 
pletely resistant to strong sulfuric 
acid, and hence of distinct value in 
the preparation of acid-proof var- 
nishes and the like is produced by 
acting upon phenolic bodies with sul- 
fur chloride. 

The preferred material is one com- 
mercially known as “metaparacresol”’, 
which is a mixture of meta-cresol and 
para-cresol. The amount of sulfur 
chloride allowed to act on this phen- 
olic body bears an important relation 
to the properties of the _ resultant 
resin. If equal weights of sulfur 
chloride and the metapara-cresol] are 
used, a soft resin, easily soluble in 
alcohol results. Resins made with 


a higher proportion of sulfur chloride 
are better dissolved in mixtures of 
alcohol and benzol. In carrying out 
the invention, the metaparacresol is 
advantageously first dissolved in ben- 
zol or toluol, and the sulfur chloride 
then slowly added, with thorough agi- 
tation. The action is almost in- 
stantaneous and is accompanied by 
the formation of hydrochloric acid 
and the liberation of heat. The hy- 
drochloric acid formed is removed 
by blowing steam or heated air 
through the reaction mixture, and the 
solvent such as tuluol or benzol is 
distilled off. 

If, however, all the acid is remov- 
ed, the resin will be dark in color and 
alcoholic solutions of the same will 
also have an adverse action on the 
tin cans in which the product is us- 
ually packed. For this reason the 
resin is preferably kept very slightly 
acid. It was found that phosphoric 
acid is much superior, so that after 
all the hydrochloric acid is driven off 
some phosphoric acid is added, al- 
though oxalic acid will give equival- 
ent results. 

The resin is light colored and solu- 
tions of about 4 Ibs. per gallon of al- 
cohol give the best results. The main 
use is as a substitute for shellac in 
varnishing and coating, especially to 
prevent the action of strong sulfuric 
acid. The claims cover both process 
and product, there being sixteen of 
them. 





PLASTIC COMPOSITION AND 
PROCESS OF MAKING THE 
SAME. U. S. Pat. 1,563,872, Dec. 
1, 1925. Bela W. Rote. 


A plastic composition of such prop- 
erties that it can be used for shoe 
soles, in place of leather, for raskets 
and similar purposes, is producing by 
mixing, for example 70 parts of cot- 
ton or an equivalent material as 
scrap leather or jute, with 15 parts 
of pure rubber previously dissolved 
in gasolene or benzol. After complete 
removal of the solvent, and admix- 
ture of 5 parts of litharge, 5 of mag- 
nesia, 3 of lampblack or gloss-black. 
and 2 of sulfur, the mass is sheeted 
and finally vulcanized. The claims 
cover the process of dissolving sub- 
stantially fifteen parts of rubber in 
benzol, saturating substantially 65 
parts of cotton with the rubber solu- 
tion, removing the solvent, compress- 
ing substantially 20 parts of filler and 
vulcanizing material into the dried 
mixture of cotton and _ rubber, and 
then vulcanizing. 


CELLULOSE DERIVATIVE PLAS.- 
TICIZER. H. T. Clarke. U. S 
Patent 1548932 and 1548933, Aug 
11, 1925. 

(1) The use of erythritol tetrac« 
tate is claimed as a plasticizing agent 
for cellulose esters. (2) The same 
for the cellulose ethers, such as ethy! 
cellulose. 


FLEXIBLE CORE FOR MOLDING 
LOGARITHMIC SPIRALS. U. §S 
Pat. 1,563,529, December Ist, 1925. 
Henry S. Satterlee. 


The making of molds for such i: 
tricate shapes as the logarithmic 
spirals used in radio loudspeaker 
has necessitated making such cores 
up in two sections and cementing 
them together. The present method 
obviates this. A pliable and flexible 
material such as rubber or gelatine, 
which originally is in a plastic state 
is formed into the desired shape, and 
is provided with an inner mechanism 
consisting of a rope-like structure 
with fins. (see illustration.) This 
central core is placed in the casting 
flask and the plastic material poured 
around it. When set, the flexible core 





is withdrawn by operating the handle 
attached to the rope, which coacting 
with the fins will first loosen the 
core, allow air to get between it and 
the casting and finally allow of its 
withdrawal. 
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CELLULOID MOLD FOR CEMEN- 
TITIOUS PLASTICS. U. S. Pat. 
1,562,519, Nov. 24, 1925; Frederick 
Cc, Ruppel, assignor to Hayes Pro- 
duets Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 





In molding or shaping cementitious 
plastic material such as for example 
magnesium oxychloride cements, as 
in the making of toilet-seats, cellu- 
loid is softened in boiling water and 
then given the proper shape between 
heated dies and allowed to cool. The 
mold thus produced is then used for 
making the seat by filling the mold 
with a magnesium oxychloride mix- 
ture and placing the mold and con- 
tents on a percussion machine to com- 
pact the cementitious material so as 
to get the greatest possible density 
in the finished product. 

As the material sets there is a cer- 
tain amount of expansion which 
would make its removal from a rigid 
mold practically impossible. The cel- 
luloid mold, due to its flexibility 
yields sufficiently to allow of removal 
of the hardened mass and at the same 
time comes away clean. 

The inventor explains the term cel- 
luloid as being synonymous with py- 
ralin, fiberloid, xylonite, ete. (all 
spelled without capitals). Three 
claims all relating to a mold for ce- 
mentitious plastics formed from 
celluloid. 


PROCESS OF MOLDING PLASTIC 
BODIES. U. S. Pat. 1,562,520, 
Nov. 24, 1925. Frederick C. Rup- 
pel, assignor to Hayes Products 
Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


telates to method of molding toilet 
seats from a magnesium oxychloride 
cement using the celluloid molds of 
U. S. Pat. 1,562,519 (supra). The es- 
sential features is the percussion of 
the plastic material to remove air 
bubbles and to form a_ perfectly 
smooth top surface. 


POROUS PYROXLIN PLASTIC 
MATERIALS. K. Hansen. English 
Patent 228844, Feb. 9, 1924. 

Porous filters, battery separators or 
the like may be made by adding to a 
heavy semi-fluid mass of celluloid 
some powder such as zinc, magnesium 
or calcium carbonate or similar acid- 
soluble material. The material is then 
Shaped as usual, and the powder dis- 
solved out of the mass by treatment 
with an acid such as hydrochloric acid. 














STOKES 


Bakelite Preforming Machine 


40 to 60 


performs 
per minute 


Weights accurate 
and easily adjusted 


Odd shapes and 
perforated pieces 
easily produced 


We also manufacture a 

Measuring Machine 

which weighs without 
preforming 





F. J. STOKES 
MACHINE CO. 


5834 Tabor Road, 
Olney P. O. 


TYPE “T” TABLET MACHINE - : 
Philadelphia 


fs FS 























CUTTING DIES 


nd 


POLKING CUTTERS 


We are especially equipped to manufacture all kinds 
of cutters for the celluloid trade. 


T. J. BEAUDRY & SON 
MARLBORO, MASS. 
BOSTON OFFICE—111 LINCOLN ST. 




















the creation 


of printed salesmanship is an art. The service department of 
PLASTICS is now successfully constructing sales letters, trade ad- 
vertising, magazine advertisements, and booklets for many concerns 
in this industry. 

Your work can be handled quickly, thoughtfully, inexpensively, 
and with an insight that outsiders cannot have. It costs you nothing 
to investigate. 


Service Department 


PLASTICS 


656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Representing 


NIXON NITRATION 
WORKS 


(See Back Cover) 





Art in Radio Panels 


At the recent radio exposi- 
tion, Bakelite panels made by the 
Veri-Chrome Process were the 
object of considerable atten- 
tion. Panels, the outward dis- 
play of the radio set, are made 
pleasingly attractive by the re- 
production of various scenic and 
other decorative effects. The 
picture is permanently retained 
by reason of a surface of protec- 
tive lacquer. 


The sombre sameness of the 
plain black or brown panel is 
thus enlivened by designs which 
may be variously adapted to har- 
monize with the setting of the 
room. No more will the listener 
be confronted by an ordinary 
surface panel. Before him he 
will see an extended vista of 
silhouetted loveliness, replacing 
the plain drabness of the non- 
decorative panels that have been 
in vogue. What a boon for the 
radio fan with an eye for beauty! 





New Buyer For Old Firm 


Toilet ware manufacturers 
may be interested to learn that 
the firm of Myers Brothers, of 
Springfield, lillinois, have a new 
toilet goods buyer in the person 
of S. W. Watjen. It may be re- 
called by some of the older mem- 
bers of this industry that this 
concern dates back to 1866, hav- 
ing been founded by Albert and 
Louis. Myers. A new building 
has recently been opened by the 
Myers Brothers and they are 
looking forward to a good holi- 
day trade. 





In February 
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and 
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The Improved 
ARROW 
Routing Machine 


Manufactured By 


eo. Langenecker 
524 15th Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 
























Specializing in tubes 
for Fountain Pens 


H. A. Cook Co. 


Pyroxylin Products 


681 Main Street 
Belleville, New Jersey 
Phone Belleville 2182 
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Was Hoover Describing You? 





JOVER SAYS U. 8. 





ing Fundamental Knowledge, 
He Tells Engineers Here 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover yesterday lectured to the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


RALS IN SHENGE 


Far Behind Europe in Advanc- 





gineers here on the value of research 
in pure science. 
It is all very well, he said, this 


glorifying of America in its’ progress 
jin industriai science and the accom- 
ipanyinge general industrial develop- 


ment, ‘‘unparalléled in history,’’ but f 


the backbone of this development, re- 
search in pure science, ts weak. 
“fnstead. of leading all other coun- 
tries in the advancement of funda- 
mental scientific knowledge,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘the United States ogcupies a| 
position far in the rear of the ma- 
| jority of European nations. A list of 





the awards of the Nobel prizes to men 
of various nationalities reveals the 
small proportion of first minds that 


we support.’” 





—New York World = Dec.2,1925 


Articles appear on: 
Raw Materials 
Machinery 
Patent Abstracts 
Cost Estimating 
Sales Ideas 
Trade Conditions 
Historical Data 


Send the coupon = 


|i you, in this indus- 
try want to follow Mr. 
Hoover’s advice, if you 
want knowledge leading 
to power, you must read 
Plastics. 


This publication will 
keep you informed of 
all the scientific and 
practical developments 
in this fast growing in- 
dustry. 


Fabricators of pyroxy- 
lin, molders of insula- 
tion, manufacturers of 
cutlery, toilet ware, 
optical frames—in fact 
every user of casein, 
bakelite, pyroxylin or 
similar products can 
profitably read this in- 
teresting monthly. 
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PLASTICS 
656 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send a copy of PLASTICS to the name below 


until otherwise notified. We will remit a year’s subscription 
price on receipt of bill. 

















Name 
Firm 
Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES City 
(Payable in advance) 

(One Year) . 
a eer $3.00 State . 
Foreign and Canada 4.00 

Country 



































How, Who, and Why 


Answers to Queries from our Readers 














Q. What is the material 
known as Cellanese? 


Answer. This is not a plastic 
material, but is the name of a 
cellulose acetate artificial fila- 
ment or rayon which is made by 
the American Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., of 
New York City, with factories in 
Maryland. 


Q. We are desirous of ob- 
taining a Non-Inflammable 
Transparent Sheet Material thin 
enough for Automobile Back 
Curtain windows. Is there any 
on the market? 

Answer. Cellulose acetate 
sheets, while as transparent as 
the pyroxylin plastics materials 
usually employed for side-cur- 
tains and back curtain windows, 
is by no means as combustible, 
being about equal to heavy paper 
in this respect. It is non-inflam- 
mable in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Such material is ob- 
tainable in New York from the 


American Cellone Co., under the 
name of Cellone. 

Q. Was Hyatt the first one to 
make a product like the modern 
“celluloid?” 

Answer. Hyatt is justly 
credited with the invention of 
what is now called “celluloid,” 
as he was the first one to realize 
the latent solvent power of cam- 
phor. However, products which 
quite resembled “celluloid,” and 
which were made from cellulose 
nitrate or pyroxylin, were known 
before Hyatt’s time. Two Eng- 
lish inventors, Alexander 
Parkes, who discovered Parkes- 
ine, and Daniel Spill, who made 
Xylonite and Zylonite, were on 
the .aarket with commercial 
products before Hyatt. Zylonite 
was made in New England for 
many years, and this name is 
still in use, especially among 
spectacle frame makers. A 
complete account of these early 
inventors and their work will 
begin in January Plastics. 





With the Pioneers 


(Continuing the story of C. F. Schoenbein from page 10) 


friend at Baden-Baden on 
August 29, 1868. 

The scientific work which 
Schoenbein was engaged at the 
time he made his noteworthy 
discovery had to do with the 
preparation and properties of 
ozone, and also with voltaic 
electricity and the passivity of 
metals. In the fall of 1845 he 
was actively engaged in the 
preparation of what was at the 
time considered to be a separ- 
ate compound of sulfur dioxide 
and nitrogen tetroxide and 
which was to be formed by the 
admixture of sulfuric and nitric 
acid. 

Schoenbein was under the im- 
pression that a form of hydro- 
gen dioxide would result from 
such a mixture or that at least it 
would have powerful oxidizing 


properties. He _ investigated 
the behavior of certain elements 
when treated with a mixture of 
these two acids and found that 
sulfur, selenium, phosphorus and 
iodine were rapidly oxidized 
and converted into acids. 

This led him to try the effect 
of acid mixture upon such or- 
ganic substances as paper, sugar 
and cotton. He soon found that 
paper would be converted to a 
waterproof and very tough ma- 
terial and which was _ highly 
electrical when subjected to fric- 
tion. The most startling effects 
however were obtained when 
cotton was treated. Although 
externally hardly changed at 
all, it would burn with great in- 
tensity and almost instantane- 
ously. 

Schoenbein at once fully re- 


PLASTICS 


cognized the importance of his 
discovery and kept the method 
of preparing his new “guncot- 
ton” a secret. In thé spring of 
the year he informed the mili- 
tary authorities at Basle and 
had several experimental shots 
fired with guncotton, 

Shortly thereafter, Professor 
Boettger, of Frankfurt, claimed 
to have solved the secret of pre- 
paring guncotton, and Schoen- 
bein and the former at once 
pooled their efforts and agreed 
to exploit the invention together. 


First Guncotton Patent 
Prof. Otto, of Braunschweig, 
however also found out how to 
nitrate cotton, and published his 
results. A great controversy a 
at once arose, as the French 
also claimed to have invented 
the material, pointing to the 
work of Braconnot in 1833 and 
to that of Pelouze. It was the 
latter who gave the material the 
name which has been attached 
to it ever since, Pyroxylin, al- 
though Pelouze freely admitted 
that the idea of using the sub- 
stance as an explosive was 
Schoenbein’s. 

The first patent on guncotton 
was taken out in England by 
Schoenbein under the name of J. 
Taylor to whom he communi- 
cated the invention (English 
Patent 11407, of 1846). the first 
American patent, in his own 
name, being 4874, of 1846. 

Popularly Schoenbein has only 
been credited with the invention 
of the highly explosive cellulose 
nitrates, but it is a fact that he 
contributed also to the discov- 
ery of collodion. Soon after 
Flores Domonte had called at- 
tention to the solubility of the 
guncotton in mixtures of ether 
and alcohol Schoenbein prepared 
some of this solution and point- 
ed out its possible value as a 
substitute for court plaster, 
which is one of the uses of col- 
lodion to this day. In passing 
it might be noted that it was 
this collodion or guncotton 
solution, the spilling of which in 
later years gave the impetus to 
the discovery of modern pyroxy- 
lin plastics by Hyatt. 

It is very interesting to read 
what Schoenbein thought of his 
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invention, and to notice how the 
modern pyroxylin plastics were 
foreshadowed by some of the 
objects he made out of his early 
nitrated paper. Under date of 
February 27th, 1846, he writes 
to Faraday: 

“T have also made a little 
chemical discovery which en- 
ables me to change very sud- 
denly, very easily and very 
cheaply common paper in such a 
way, as to render that substance 
extremely strong and entirely 
waterproof.” A few weeks 
later, March 18, 1846, he again 
writes: “To give you an idea 
of what to make out of the 
vegetable fiber, I send you a 
specimen of a transparent sub- 
stance which I have prepared out 
of common paper. This matter 
is capable of being shaped out 
into all sorts of things and forms 
and I have made from it a num- 
ber of beautiful vessels. The 
first perfect one I obtain is 
destined to be sent to the Mis- 
tress of the Royal Institution, 
as soon as a convenient oppor- 
tunity will offer itself for doing 
so and I shall ask the Lady men- 
tioned to preserve it as a sort of 
scientific keepsake.” 

That guncotton would dis- 
solve in ethyl acetate was also 
known to Schoenbein for he 
writes in one of his letters to 
Faraday: “As to guncotton, I 
send you an account of an an- 
alysis made by Mr. Boettger in 
Frankfurt who used acetic ether 
as a solvent, etc.” 


Celluloid Foreshadowed 


That Schoenbein’s nitrated 
paper might be useful for win- 
dow panes was suggested to him 
by Poggendorf who wrote him 
in 1848 saying “Your glass-like 
paper is splendid—I hope you 
can make it thick enough to use 
it for window panes.” 

While Schoenbein did not live 
long enough to witness the won- 
derful development of his inven- 
tion in the peaceful arts, he saw 
the beginning of its introduc- 
tion as a military explosive, and 
according to his own statement 
was the first person who ever 
fired a cannon using guncotton 
48 a propellant charge, this hav- 








Danger ! Anthrax Germs ! 


Dread disease is contracted through 
carelessness in the making of brushes 


Bulletin No. 9 deals with an- 
thrax, a much dreaded disease 
of animals, which formerly was 
thought not to affect human bhe- 
ings, until several deaths oc- 
some years ago. As this disease 
is caused by a germ which is car- 
ried on the fur of animals, and 
on bristles especially, it becomes 
a source of possible: danger in 
the manufacture of brushes. 

How Anthrax May Be 
Contracted 

The disease is contracted by 
inhaling the dust from infected 
wool, hides or hair of sheep, 
goats and horses; from infection 
from cuts from knives used in 
dressing diseased hides, etc. 

The practice of carrying bun- 
dles of rough hides on the 
shoulder often causes cracks or 
small chafes of the skin of the 
neck through which the infec- 
tion enters, or through scratch- 
ing with dirty nails. 

Symptoms: 

The symptoms come on in less 
than three days. In some cases 
the disease starts as a pimple 
or boil, at first painless, but be- 
coming larger, painful, hard and 
red and afterward discharging 
pus. The patient has a high 
fever with chilliness, vomiting, 
great weakness and delirium. 
Finally, the condition becomes 
very grave although the disease 
is not necessarily fatal. The dis- 


ease may spread also as a severe 
inflammation under the skin, 
which may run into gangrene. 
This is called “malignant ede 
ma.” 

Anthrax may also affect the 
lungs, causing pains in the chest 
and suffocation, and another 
form of the disease known as 
the intestinal form has as its 
symptoms high fever, chills, 
vomiting, constipation and 
hemorrhage from the bowels. 

Preventive Measures: 

Workers who are exposed to 
anthrax should protect them- 
selves by wearing either respira- 
tors or else should protect the 
mouth and nose by gauze, and 
the shoulders and necks of men 
who carry hides should be well 
protected by pads and gloves 
should be worn and what is es- 
pecially important, whenever a 
person exposed finds the small- 
est crack or scratch on his hands 
or neck a physician should be 
seen at once. As a general pre- 
ventive, hides should be disin- 
fected before shipment. 

If any worker or any emplov- 
er in the State of New York will 
write to the New York State De- 
partment of Labor, Industrial 
Hygiene Division, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York City for ad- 
vice or information concerning 
these bulletins a prompt reply 
will be forthcoming. 














Copies of Plastics 


The Publishers of this Magazine will pay 
Twenty-five cents each for copies of the 
October, November and December Issues of 
PLASTICS. Send copies to 


PLASTICS 
656 Broadway, New York City. 
























Steam Heater Tables 


Electric Heater Tables 








WE HAVE STEAM HEATER TABLES IN 
EIGHT STANDARD SIZES 

16 x 17 inches 

20 x 26 inches 


22 x 34 inches 
21 x 51 inches 


6 x 10 inches 
8x S8inches 
15 x 25 inches 
11 x 16 inches 


Special size Steam Tables made to order 


THE “CEACO” ELECTRIC HEATING TABLES MADE IN FOUR 
SIZES 









12 x 16 inches 25 x 36 inches 
16 x 24 inches 24 x 28 inches 


These tables have a full automatic control keeping the table at the 
desired heat at all times. 








Prices on Request 


Standard Tool Company, Leominster, Mass. 








































Semi-Automatic 
Molding Press 


Bakelite 
Condensite 
Redmanol 


And other Synthetic Resins and 
Similar Plastics, molded in Dies, or 
in Flat or laminated Sheets. Four 
sizes, 75, 96, 117 and 168 tons 
pressure. Will take molds up to 
18”x26” for the larger 
size. Adjustable ejector 
bars on both head and 
platen; and quick drop at- 
tachment for lower 
ejectors. Pull-Back Cylin- 
ders, Slip Joint Steam Fit- 
tings, Operating Valves and 
Pressure Gauge. Also 
Plain Hot and Chilling 
Presses, Accumulators, 
Pumps, Ete. 

Presses for Special Work 

made to order. 

Our experience of more 
than fifty years is at your 


= service. 
i a Established 1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Company, Inc. 
No. 330 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ing taken place on July 28, 
1846. 

However, when the possibil 
ity of nitrating cellulose had once 
been demonstrated, opportunity 
was given to others to perfect 
the process and the long list of 
patient and brilliant investi- 
gators contains the name of some 
of the world’s greatest minds. 
Schoenbein, as far as the pyroxy- 
lin industry is concerned, stands 
about in the position of Colum- 
bus—he discovered the new land 
which proved such a fertile field 
for those who came after him. 

O 


Pyroxylin Name 
(Continued from page 21) 
claims of the various manufac- 
turers? How is he to know 
that, fundamentally, all these 
names refer to practically one 
and the same material; namely 
a form of cellulose nitrate to- 
gether with a plasticizing agent. 
And that, after all, is just what 
a “pyroxylin plastic” is, noth- 

ing more. 

Several of our friends have 
expressed their opinion that “py- 
roxylin is all right—it has the 
sanction of long-continued use 
and is generally (?) understood 
by ‘the trade’”’. But is it? 

We have made many inquiries 
among people who were fully 
conversant with Celluloid and 
Pyralin articles, and who 
handled and sold them. When 
we asked them if they had any 
“Pyroxylin” goods they had to 
have the matter explained to 
them. Three out of every nine 
stenographers fail to spell py- 
roxylin correctly at the first 
trial. Many dictionaries are 
silent on the subject. 

However, the word Celluloid, 
due to its almost universal use, 
has become almost a part of the 
language. This is unfortunate 
from the viewpoint of the hold- 
ers of the original rights under 
Hyatt patents. The patents 
have expired generations ago, 
but the trade-mark apparently 
is destined to immortality. 

A very interesting sidelight is 
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thrown on all this by the fact 
that even in United States pat- 
ents, inventors and patent at- 
torneys are forced to “explain” 
what they mean when they say 
“celluloid.” For example wit- 
ness a patent issued only on No- 
vember 24th of the past year, 
No. 1,562,519 to F. C. Ruppel. 
In this case the inventor, or his 
attorney, says “By ‘Celluloid’ I 
mean any of the nitro-cellulose 
plastics which appear in com- 
merce under the trade-names of 
‘celluloid’, pyralin’, fiberloid’, 
‘Xylonite’, etc.” Then he goes 
on and calls it celluloid, without 
quotes, throughout the rest of 
the patent. 
Opinions 

For the sake of clarity, sani- 
ty and euphony, let us adopt a 
name that really means some- 
thing and that is not hedged in 
on every side by legal barbed- 
wire fences. Pyroxylin means 
simply a form of cellulose nitrate 
That was the original meaning 
and should be retained for just 
what it stands for. The admix- 
ture of a plasticier so alters the 
properties of the particular cel- 
lulose nitrate called pyroxylin 
as to make it truly a different 
substance. If we really made 
toilet sets and combs from true 
“pyroxylin” woe would betide 
any damsel so reckless as to risk 
their use. 

Names and all kinds of sug- 
gestions have been pouring in 
on us since we first broached 
the subject last month. But 
we want the opinion of the en- 
tire industry. We want to hear 
from every interested party— 
manufacturer, jobber, retailer 
and user. It is an important 
question and adoption of a uni- 
versal name will do much to fur- 
ther the continued popularity of 
one of the finest plastic mater- 
ials presented to mankind by the 
genius of the chemist and 
engineer. 





A New Ethyl Cellulose 
Plastic 


In February 























TWO HOLES AT ONE TIME 


This Automatic Drilling 
Machine will save time and 
money because it will save 
one operation where more 
than one hole is required. 







We specialize in special and automatic machinery, dies and 
tools of every description, for Celluloid, Hard Rubber and 
metal. 


LEOMINSTER TOOL COMPANY, Inc., 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 








Bleached Shellac 
Special for Composition Makers 
Refined Bleached Shellac 
for 
Lacquer Manufacturers 


KASEBIER QUALITY HAS 
EARNED ITS REPUTATION. 
THIS LOT WAS MADE WITH 


KASEBIER-CHATFIELD SHELLAC COMPANY 


7 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 
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ALADDINITE 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co. 


ACCUMULATORS 
The Burroughs Co. 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
Inc. 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


ARTIFICIAL HORN 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co. 
Erinoid Co. 
BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 
BLEACHED SHELLAC 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Co. 
CAMPHOR (Synthetic) 
Syncho Products Corp. 
C. B. Peters Co. 
CASEIN PLASTICS 
Aladdinite Chemical Products Co. 
Karolith Corp. 
Erinoid Co. 
CELLULOID SCRAP 
Johrson Products Co., Inc. 
CELLULOSE ACETATES 
American-British Chemical 
plies, Inc. 
CUTTING DIES 
T. J. Beaudry & Son 
CUTTING MACHINE DEALERS 
T. J. Beaudry & Son 
DIES 
Standard Tool Co. 
Leominster Tool Co. 
Erinoid Co. 
FITTINGS—HIGH PRESSURE 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 


Sup- 


HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

HYDRAULIC VALVES 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 

INSULATION 
Bakelite Corporation 

KAROLITH 
Karolith Corp. 

MACHINERY 
Standard Tool Co. 
Leominster Tool Co. 

MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach Co. 

MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co. 

MOLDING MATERIALS 
Bakelite Corporation 

MOLDS 
The Burroughs Co. 

MOLDING PRESSES 


The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 


Inc. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
NON-INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL 

Erinoid Co. 

Karolith Corp. 
PINENE-HYDROCHLORIDE 

Syncho Products Corp. 
PHENOL. RESIN 

Bakelite Corporation 
POLISHING PLATES 

C. B. Peters Co. 
POLKING CUTTERS 

T. J. Beaudry & Son 
PRESSES—BAKELITE 

A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd. 

F. J. Stokes Mach Co. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


PRESSES—HYDRAULIC 
The Burroughs Co. 
A. B. Farquhar Co. Ltd. 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 


PUMPS—HYDRAULIC 
The Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
Inc. 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Nixon Nitration Works 
H. A. Cook Co. 
W. H. Browning 
PYROXYLIN PRODUCTS 
H. A. Cook Co. 
Nixon Nitration Works 
W. H, Browning 
American Celutex Corp. 


RECLAIMERS 
Johnson Products Co., Inc 


ROLLING MACHINERY 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
SCRAP 
Johnson Products Co., Inc. 
SHELLAC 
Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Co. 
SOLVENTS 


Syncho Products Corporation 
SWING JOINTS 

Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. 
TOOLS 

Standard Tool Co. 

Leominster Tool Co. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Becker, Moore & Co., Inc. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 
PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 














383 FIFTH AVE. 








All Makes, 
FOR SPOT DELIVERY 


CELLULOID 





CELLULOID SHEETING 


Large Assortment 
Colors and Thicknesses 


e AMERICAN CELUTEX CORPORATION - 


_MATERIALS | 





TEL. CALEDONIA 8877 






NEW YORK 
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A Valuable Service For Our Readers 














What articles are you 
interested in? 


7 have probably been many times when vou have said to yoursell, 
“Where can I get this?” The this being a piece of equipment or ma- 


terial that vou needed. 


“Now, | wonder what I can get to do this work?” This is where you want- 
ed to make an article and did not know the kind of machine that would 


answer the purpose to the best advantage. 


PLASTICS is in a position to give you this information and wants you to 
use this service which we are glad to extend to our subscribers. This pub- 
lication is in constant touch with the sources of supply and raw material 
used in this industry. PLASTICS has on file, and can get for you catalogs 
of all manner of equipment to answer every possible use that you may 


concelve. 


Just fill in the request blank below, mail it in, and PLASTICS will be very 


vlad to send you the information you desire. 


PLASTICS  xevonny 





PLASTICS, 656 Broadway, New York City: 











the following articles 


We want to make 
do it. 

Name 

Firm 


Adare Ss 





and would like to know the machines and manufacturers 


We would like to obtain information as to who is manufacturing 























NIXONOID 


OUR 
PRODUCTION 
IS 
CONFINED 
TO 
SHEETS AND RODS 


We Do Not Manufacture 
Articles 








Our Representative 
Will Gladly Call at Your Request 








NIXON NITRATION WORKS 


NIXON 
NEW JERSEY 





























